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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
(Concluded from page 34) 


In 1914 Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. published 
two small volumes, both entitled, without differentia- 
tion, Ovid: Stories from the Metamorphoses, edited by 
B. H. Johnson and R. B. Firth (30 cents each). The 
authors write thus about the ideas that underlie their 
books: 

Our experience in teaching young boys has led us to 
hold the opinion that the notes, which help a boy in the 
best way, are those which make him he p himself by 
constant reference to a grammar during the preparation 
of his translation. He thus unconsciously acquires a 
knowledge of syntax without having to undergo the 
drudgery of memorizing a series of rules, which convey 
—at an early stage—little or nothing to him. By 
means of a repetition, which is not irksome, in that it is 
mingled with the more interesting process of evolving 
the threads of a story, he becomes acquainted with all 
the commoner rules of syntax, and we have found by 
experience that the reproduction of them 1s almost 
instinctive. 


An interesting profession of faith, this! 

In harmony with this conviction the Notes show little 
save references to R. L. P. and S. L. P. (Revised Latin 
Primer and Shorter Latin Primer, both by Kennedy). 

Each volume contains an Introduction (xi-xix), 
which deals with Life of Ovid, Works of Ovid, The 
Metamorphoses, and Prosody. In one volume the text 
(pages I-13) includes these stories: Chaos, The Golden 
Age, The Flood, Deucalion and Pyrrha, Cadmus and 
the Dragon, Midas’ Ears, Phaethon, Philemon and 
Baucis. Pages 15-26 contain the Notes. In the other 
volume the text (1-15) includes these stories: Daedalus 
and the Death of Icarus, Frogs, Jason and the Dragon's 
Teeth, Perseus and Andromeda, Proserpine, Orpheus 
and Eurydice, Death of Orpheus. Pages 17-29 contain 
the Notes. Each volume has its appropriate vocabu- 
lary, with English definitions. The exact parts of the 
Metamorphoses from which the stories are taken are 
not indicated. 

Another small book published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, in 1915, was entitled The Fall of Troy, 
Adapted from Vergil’s Aeneid, by W. D. Lowe. In 
the Preface the author says (with some disregard of 
good English): 

This book is intended for forms that have made some 
ary in translation from Latin Prose and are 


ond the stage of disconnected stories. The earlier 
portions have therefore been very much simplified, but 


gradually harder constructions and longer selections 
will test the progress made more fully. 


The Introduction (7-14) contains I. Vergil’s Life, 
II. The Aeneid, III. Vergil’s Hexameters. 

The text (15-43) is broken up into 24 parts, the first 
of which is printed as follows: 


After the Fall of Troy Aeneas with thesurviving Tro- 
jans sails to Italy, but lands first at Carth&ge, where 
he meets Dido, the queen of Carthage. 


Arma virumque cano, 

qui primus ab oris Troiae Italiam venit. 

Aeneas naves vertit ad oram Libyae. 

socii Aeneae panem parant, 

sed ille septem cervos telis percussit: 

hoc victu revocant vires. 

deinde iugum scandunt unde vident magnam 
urbem; 

urbs antiqua fuit Carthago. 

mox ad urbem appropinquare constituunt. 

subito regina, pulcherrima Dido, aggreditur. 


In later numbers we have a curious jumble, of lines 
unmetrical, or only partly metrical, of modified Ver- 
gilian lines (such as saepe fugam Danai Troia optavere 
relicta et cupiere fatigati componere bellum), and 
Vergil’s own verses. Toward the end the selections 
are very largely in Vergil’s own verses, unaltered. 

One feels sorry for the English lads that may try, in 
parts of this book, to apply the “few remarks . . . 
about scansion” in the Introduction, of which the 
author says: 
as these are short the boys should learn them thor- 
oughly, for an early knowledge of the scansion of the 
hexameter will be amply repaid by the saving of time 
and trouble later. 


It seems a cruel imposition on obedient youth to ask 
them to apply these rules to matter unmetrical, or as 
imperfectly metrical as some of the author's rewritten 
verses of Vergil are. There are reasonably full notes 
(44-71), and a Latin-English Vocabulary (72-96). 

In 1914 Messrs. George Bell and Sons published The 
Shorter Aeneid, Selected and Arranged, with Brief 
Notes, by H. H. Hardy, Assistant Master in Rugby 
School. In this book, an effort has been made to 
present in reasonable compass the Aeneid as a whole. 
Many difficult lines and passages do not appear, in 
particular those in which the mythology or textual 
uncertainty would require lengthy notes. Other 
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passages whose absence in no way affects the narrative 
are omitted. 

Summaries of the parts omitted are given. Text and 
summaries combined cover 187 pages. Since there are 
30 lines of text to a full page, the book thus contains 
5610 verses, minus the space taken up by the summaries. 
This makes for a conspectus of the Aeneid a total of 
verses less than that in Aeneid 1-6, as ordinarily read (or 
supposed to be read) in American Schools. The Notes 
cover pages 189-209; one feels sure that they will 
prove too few and too brief for American students. On 
this point, however, and on the selection of passages 
itself, Professor H. E. Butler, editor of Propertius, and 
author of the book, Post-Augustan Poetry (see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.30-31), writes, in the Preface 
(x-xii). I quote part of his remarks on the latter 
point: 

It will be found that she selection does not contain a 
number of well-known lines, and that in one or two 
ap famous passages have been omitted. » 

ot only has a great reduction in bulk been pry 
but it has been essential to consider questions of di 
culty as well, in some cases of language, in others of 
ltistorical allusion. One omission in particular calls for 
a word of justification, namely, the omission of a large 
pour of the passage in the sixth book, where the 

eroes of the Rome that is to be pass before the eyes of 
Aeneas. It is a passage of great beauty and of great 
importance in the general scheme of the poem. But it 
involves a wide knowledge of Roman history, such as 
many of the readers for whom the book is designed 


cannot hope to possess. Ay 2 


ON THE MISERY OF PEDAGOGUES' 


The relations of schoolboy and schoolmaster, student 
and professor have always been of deep human interest, 
whether those relations were a matter of inspiration and 
affection, or of armed neutrality or watchful waiting, or 
of active belligerency. Every civilized human being 
recalls with delight, and will on occasion tell with great 
gusto, how in the strength and keenwittedness of youth 
he circumvented the helplessness of some pedagogue’s 
old age. The schoolboy’s side is the popular side, even 
as the schoolboy outnumbers the master, fifty to one. 

Yet occasionally some cry of justice for the oppressed 
pedagogue has crept into literature. From the distant 
but lively days when Socrates conducted that interest- 
ing vocational school which Aristophanes has pictured 
for us, there comes one simple expression of gratitude 
that should never be forgotten*. It is from the lips of 
an appreciative parent as he pays an honorarium for his 
son's tuition, and might well be printed in red on every 
term bill of to-day; ‘One must have some little regard 
for the teacher’. 

sense of loss, to the 


‘With very J. 
*y in particular to The 


Classical Association of the Atlantic States, of which he was a Vice- 
President for the current year, we the death, on October 11, 


of Professor Baker. 

The paper which is here ted was read by Professor Baker 
at the joint meeting of Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
am Vicinity and The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
c. K. 


held at the University of Pittsburgh, April 28, 1917. 
SNubes 1147. 


The learned Theophrastus in no way more clearly 
shows his fitness to be Aristotle's successor as president 
of the Lyceum than in enumerating in his indictment of 
the Mean Man two instances of meanness to teachers’. 
Not only does this contemptible being, he recites, 
arbitrarily refuse to pay the tuition fees for the month 
when his boys, forsooth, have had the measles, but, 
cannily perceiving that the spring holidays are to cut 
out a large section of April, he keeps his children at 
home for the entire month. Thus is the pedagogue’s 
scanty pittance still further reduced. 

Centuries later another chapter in the hard life of the 
educator was written by Saint Augustine. He tells in 
his Confessions‘ of the desperate ‘overturnings’ which 
professors of rhetoric had to face at Carthage: bands 
of students time and again rushed shamelessly into the 
class-rooms of those whose courses they were not taking 
and threw everything into disorder. 


The license of the students is disgraceful and beyond 
limit; they burst impudently in, and with the look 
almost of madmen disturb the order established by the 
angered for the good of his pupils. With amazing 
ack of feeling they commit many offenses that would 
we punished under the laws, except that custom defends 
them. 


And so, hearing that at Rome the student-body was 
quieter and was kept more closely under control, 
Augustine transferred his rhetorical teaching to the 
metropolis, only to find that there that other bugbear of 
the pedagogue held sway—financial difficulty. Pupils 
were docile, but ‘poor pay’, even to the point of crimi- 
nality. 

All of a sudden, in order to avoid paying their tuition, 
a group of students conspire tunetie er and change in a 
body to some other teacher. They break their faith 


aad. count their honor cheap compared with the 
preciousness of money. 


Our sainted ex-teacher proceeds to express his scorn 
of these lovers of that golden gain which taints the 
hand that grasps it, and is the rightful property of 
honest schoolmasters. 

But perhaps the most elaborate portrayal of woes 
pedagogical, as well as the strangest, is the work of a 
sixteenth century German schoolmaster, Michael 
Neumann, or, as he called himself, after the fashion of 
the time, in a Grecized form of his name, Michael 
Neander. This worthy teacher was for years rector of 
the monastic school at Ilfeld on the southern edge of the 
Harz Mountains. Like many a teacher of later times 
he published a set of text-books for various grades from 
that of beginner in Greek onward—what we might call 
a Neander’s Greek Series. Among the number is a 
sort of Greek Reading Book, or, as it is entitled, 
Gnomologicon Hellenicolatinon’—a huge collection of 
moral sentences from many sources. Curiously 
embalmed between the first and second parts of this 


*Characters 30.14. 
Published first, apparently, in 1557 at Basle. 
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book stands an original Greek poem by Neander with 
the appealing title, in Latin, ‘On the Misery, likewise 
the Dignity and the Glory, of Pedagogues, to All Care- 
ful Teachers of Youth’. Thereafter follow, as from 
some brazen-bellied Didymus, two hundred and fifty 
Sapphic stanzas of four lines each—a round thousand 
lines of mingled lament for the woes, and exaltation of 
the glories, of his own profession. 


Struggle unendurable, mighty sorrow, 

Aye, the truth men say—labor 't is, this teaching 

Stubborn youth the precepts of sacred writing, 
Precepts of grammar. 

Task more fearful still and with worries laden, 
Greater trouble, too, is appointed, when for 

Foolish, tender spirits of childhood, one their 
Characters fashions. 


So the poem opens. Neander’s Sapphic verses, 
barring what are sometimes charitably known as 
printer’s errors, are of very creditable quality—rather 
more so in fact than the pseudo-Sapphics above which 
endeavor to imitate him. For this reason we may 
perhaps be pardoned for ceasing at this point to lisp 
in numbers. The plaint continues: 


Now be it known that the rage and madness of the 
Devil, the Slayer of the Soul, Murderer of Man, is 
greater now than it was of old, forasmuch as the end of 
the world approacheth. 

On that account the ungodly youth of the present 
time shape their course in greater impiety and lead the 
veritable life of beasts; 

And the ungodliness and impudence of the young are 
more grievous to all noble and watchful pedagogues 
than is the wear of teaching, 

Though the toil of teaching is not small. Such 
unseemly wickedness on the part of ungodly children 
is an undoubted precursor of the Last Day*. 


For to the height of ungodliness have children come, 
nor by praises and noble teachings, nor by blows, nor 
by threats, are they made better. 

Nor their reckless spirits and obstinate hearts shalt 
thou by benefactions move, neither by any force, to 
become self-controlled. 

But by benefactions and praises they are made stub- 
born and still more wild and evil, like savage beasts in 
their ways. 

Verily thou shalt subdue with ease every one among 
beasts, in this present utterly evil age, save only the 
heart of a wild-spirited youth. 

More easily shall the fearful lion ohey thy nod, or the 
mighty bear, than a young boy obediently perform his 
appointed task. 

n the case of boy alone, neither of virtue nor of piety 
shalt thou instill any love into his breast, however much 
thou mayst have toiled. 


*Readers of Roger Ascham's The Scholemaster will recall how, 
writing in the same third quarter of the sixteenth century in which 
Neander wrote, Ascham has a tale to tell of similar things in 
England, and similarly sees in them a religious significance ‘Book 1, 


p. 209, Cambridge edition, 1904): *“ Bashfulnesse is banished: 
moch presumption in yougthe; small authoritie in aige: Rever- 
ence is neglected: dewties be confounded: and to be shorte, dis- 


obedience doth overflowe the bankes of good order, almoste in 
everie place, almoste in everie degree of man. . For, all 
thies misorders, be Goddes iuste plages, by his sufferance, brought 
iustelie upon - for our sinnes which be infinite in nomber, and 


horrible in d 
Englishman end German ere cee in their tenth 


Their goodly instructors they hate like grim inquisi- 
tors and by myriad artifices contrive to cause them 
pain. 

What great bane and evil do they not devise in their 
thoughtless minds! For folly is innate in the brains 
of boys. 

Who would not prefer in a mill to labor hard and 
endure the ruinous toil, or in the country to herd a great 
drove of swine, 

Rather than to suffer always such shameful ungodli- 
ness from impious boys,—and that, in addition to so 
many and so difficult labors,—a load unbearable for 
an ass! 

The ass in Aesop complains of the number of his toils 
and labors; but we wretched martyrs might do this 
more truly. 

School is in truth a hateful prison, nor do prisoners in 
chains live a worse life than the directors of Schools. 

Educators are, of all men whom Phoebus with his 
rays doth look upon, most wretched, and for this reason: 

Because the age of those they love and treat so nobly 
and well, upon whom they confer so often their kindly 
benefactions, 

Is an age that in its childishness and thoughtlessness 
of spirit regards not benefits, nor gives aught of goodly 
recompense to benefactors. 


Much more of the same sort follows: the labors of 
teachers are as fruitless as those of one who should sow 
his crops in ‘the broad abyss of the loud-resounding 
sea’, or as the labors of the Danaids. Abuse, insolence, 
slanders, ‘bitter arrows of hateful words’, threats of a 
‘terrible fate and a chilly doom’ are what come to the 
teacher, ‘these are the garlands with which the malicious 
enemy adorns the august heads of tutors’, while the 
vagabond multitude, with its hankering for lies, believes 
all the stories that are told. 


Furthermore, not only among wicked students do 
teachers obtain little honor, but among men of intelli- 
gence and reputable name. 

Often even preachers of the Sacred Word maltreat 
wretched schoolmasters, and many are the distresses 
and anxieties they cause them. 

But such ministers are proud-minded and seek only 
their own honor and glory, not the things of Christ nor 
the blessing of the sacred Church. 

But consecrated servants of the Glorious Trinity, 
with prudent minds, have consideration for the heavy 
distresses of pedagogues, aye and for their sorrows; 

And proper praise, right well and beautifully, ‘they 
know how to bestow both on teachers and on Schools of 
excellence—how, too, with noble hearts to cherish them. 


Another strain, not altogether unfamiliar in our 
present age, is now sounded: 


Grievous poverty overcomes the masters of Schools, 
and bitter need, as they pass their lives in sad obscurity 
and squalor. 

But physicians and lawyers, abounding in glories and 
great honors, have wealth, wide repute, ond pros- 
perity. 

And so there are noble and intelligent men, who, 
when they look upon our pangs and labors innumerable 
and miserable poverty, say: 

Not such a burden of pain does a man endure who is 
ew flayed alive, body and limbs, with the biting 
stee 

As does he that for the space of many years tries to 
mould deceitful, vicious, insensate youth. . . . 
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But what God gives must be borne, says our poetical 
schoolman, and incidentally he takes pains to recite 
once more in extenso what it is that the teacher has to 
bear, lest we forget. After all, He mixes some sweetness 
with the bitter: for example, the thought that one’s 
labor and toil are acceptable to God and ‘of use to the 
flock of God's sheep’, that eager, obedient, and grateful 
pupils are not unknown, and that even some bad ones 
have been known to be reformed. 

Now begins the second part of the subject, the dig- 
nity and the glory of pedagogues. First comes a long 
enumeration of what Schools do for mankind, in turning 
out philosophers, theologians, doctors, lawyers. In 
short, 

Schools are worksh of everything beautiful and 
good, and the teachers in them are the proud workmen 
and artisans. 


If one may judge from Neander’s language here, he 
had come into conflict with our friends, the vocational- 
ists, and had been charged with not being practical 
and with not ‘doing things’. But he steals their very 
phraseology: he too is a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed! The assertive phrase, however, ‘proud 
workmen’, recalls to him once more the actual situation, 
for he adds pathetically, reverting to his major theme, 


And that, too, although they are unfortunate, and 
distressed, and bear the burden of wretched lack of 
money, and receive from mortal men but little respect. 


Yet without these same poor teachers, he argues, 
there would be no art nor science, nor ‘wisdom of the 
human mind’, no ‘holy knowledge of the inspired 
Scriptures’, in fine, ‘no godly company to celebrate 
Eternal God in words divine’. For in the Schools 
alone can one learn those foreign tongues in which the 
Bible is written, that is, as Neander puts it, learn to 
draw the sword of the spirit from the sheath of language 
in which it is enclosed, or to free it from the bands of 
silence in which it is swaddled. Where no languages 
are studied, ‘there the lifegiving power of God's Gospel 
is quenched and utterly destroyed’. 

Further, the same young lads whom it is the teacher's 
duty to guide into the straight path of piety and 
excellence have as their ‘never-resting guardians the 
angels, glorious and invisible, nimble attendants on the 
golden throne of God’. No mean honor this for the 
humble pedagogue, to be, even indirectly, associated 
with such a company. So important does Neander 
consider it that he not only has here in the margin his 
usual Latin summary of the Greek text, but he drops 
for once into the vernacular. Even the man of the 
people shall know that these majestic beings, to whom 
the teacher, ex officio, is brought so near, are none 
other than “die grossen mechtigen himel fursten’’. 
And his next two stanzas form a very paean of jubila- 
tion. 

And now can we say that we are unfortunate, that 
ee — heavy poverty and disgrace, we directors of 


_ Have we now no glory? No honor? Of a truth, it 
is preéminent, supreme, glory beyond compare. 


Lesser props there are, too, of the fame of the profes- 
sion, yet still well worth mention: notably, those 
pastors of Churches and rulers of States that go forth 
in unceasing stream from the training of the Schools. 
Among this group of churchmen and statesmen was one 
who had been Neander’s own teacher, and, as if to 
illustrate his statement that some pupils were not 
ungrateful, he pays hyperbolic tribute, at the same 
time most ingeniously turning the gratitude to the 
glory of his calling: 

That godlike, divine-tongued, God-man, Luther, 
owed all that he was and had to Schools and the care 
of schoolmasters; 

And Luther would not pene have brought so much 
help to the Company of the Godly, drawing from out of 
hateful darkness the life-giving word of God, 

Unless he had been a faithful and obedient learner in 
the monastery, drawing holy milk from the lips of his 
preceptors. 

The metaphor here appears somewhat confused, but 
Neander may doubtless be forgiven in consideration of 
his splendid enthusiasm. No less of the latter, either, 
is there in what follows. For, though God is the 
fountain of all good—such is the course of his argument—, 
yet He gives his blessings through various agencies, 
to wit, four: pedagogues, Schools, the arts, authors 
(into three, if not all four, of these catagories Neander 
himself seems tacitly to fall!). 

Therefore that divine-tongued, divine-minded Luther 
celebrates with surpassing praises and God-fearing 
words those who educate tender youth. 

And indeed educators are, by that consecrated, God- 
fearing and God-chosen, every-holy Luther, almost 
preferred to the guardians of the souls of the faithful— 
the pastors of the Church. . 

Verily, he says, their toils and labors yield greater 
profit and benefit, and lead to God and save more souls, 

Bring more intelligent men as workers into God's 
sacred vineyard, and leaders of peoples and of States. 

The greatest consolation of worthy and painstaking 
pedagogues when they are bearing much weariness and 
distress, 

And being maltreated through the impieties and 
outrages, the insolence and ingratitude of iniquitous, 
deceitful youth, is this: ‘ 

That their trouble, pains, and toil are not always, and 
to all among their pupils, fruitless, empty, and vain... . 

In this fact some have put their trust, and throwing 
honors to the winds have continued to teach through 
the whole journey of life, 

And others have devoted at least the greatest part of 
their lives to teaching ignorant youth, with dignity 
holding the helm of their Schools, } 

Even as did that noble example of every virtue, 


Trozendorpios. . . . 

This last-mentioned worthy—so the handy Latin 
summary in the margin informs the reader—was ‘the 
very celebrated rector of the School of Goldberg in 
Silesia’. He is likewise the first of some score and a 
half of schoolmasters and professors, embryonic, in full 
vigor, or defunct, whom our author now proceeds to 
catalogue with appropriate eulogy in each case. There 
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are Reichios, Daspodios, Stokelos, Reivios, Georgos 
Phabrikios (or Fabricius), Daberkouseios, Lindeman- 
nus, Emmerikos, Rochéneios, Ouinkleros (or Winckler)— 
in short a most awe-inspiring collection of mouth- 
filling Graeco-Germanic names. One there is who 
after a life of service in the school-room now ‘looks upon 
the light of a day that has no setting’. Still others are 
‘preéminent lovers of the Pieridae’, ‘taught by the very 
daughters of Jove and by Apollo’, or ‘polyglot masters of 
words’, or men who ‘know the countless paths of the 
stars that soar through the heavens’. 

As this encomium continues, one feels at times that 
there is no reason why it should not go on until the 
cohorts of education are exhausted and the very last 
man despatched, but after a merry hundred lines of 
compliments Neander himself gives three reasons for 
stopping: there is no sense in mentioning everybody; 
he has not the leisure; and, even if he wished so to do, 
it is not convenient. He therefore contents himself 
with a closing appeal to pedagogues en masse, that, in 
spite of the above-recounted story of their many woes, 
they shall loyally stick to their profession, and each, as 
the proverb has it, cultivate his own Sparta, even to the 
end of his life, as did Trozendorpios. 

Here in all propriety the poem should close. But the 
mere momentum of a facile pen carries Neander on, 
and a further topic is readily found in the subject- 
matter of education, specifically in the neglect of the 
Scriptures in favor of profane authors. For such 
neglect, he says, is common despite the fact that saving 
knowledge can be drawn only from the Bible. 

Therefore about the Sacred Writings only was the 
command of the Son of God uttered: “Search the 
Scriptures, divine mysteries of holy words’”’. 

But we are not commanded to know and learn the 
godless books of philosophers of ancient nations, written 
by the hand of Arristotle <so in those happy days in 
which Neander lived a man might spell it> or of Plato; 

For from these one may derive thoughts which are 
vain and evil and have no part of the Spirit and Grace 
of God—aye, and ideas truly profane. 

Nothing either wise, or fitting to be taught or good, 
is contained in the books of the authors of old and in the 
writings of famous bards, 

But that the Holy Scriptures express it much better 
and more correctly, conveying withal greater charm and 
more profit. .. . 

And yet, other books receive more study and time 
and labor than do the inspired and sacred writings of 
the Books of Salvation. . 

Boys in the Schools know well how to answer, when 
asked who Zeus was: ‘“‘Son of Cronos”, “A libertine”’, 

But who David was or Daniel, and hospitable 
Abraham, and great Paul, they do not know how to tell 
when asked. 

And now at last port comes in sight. After dwelling, 
at a length commensurate with the subject, on the 
glories of the life eternal as the peculiar solace of 
wretched pedagogues, tortured and torn by their daily 
martyrdom, after one more touching allusion to Luther, 
who is this time hailed as ‘the fire-breathing, the 
exceeding strong, flaming-tongued, faithful Luther’, 
Neander closes, with, first, a prayer to God for his 


blessing, and then an apostrophe to pedagogues to use 
well his book—this Collection of Sentences into the 
midst of which our poem is engrafted—, and to make 
the precepts of the wise men which it contains acceptable 
to their hearers—unless indeed they prefer to use the 
still better text-book, the Scriptures! 

HAVERFoRD COLLEGE. Wruiam W. Baker. 


REVIEWS 


Greek Wayfarers and Other Poems. By Edwina 
Stanton Babcock. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons (1916). Pp. viii + 118. $1.25. 

The author of this little book of verse, believing ‘‘that 
Greece to-day knows conscious renewal of her endless 
spirit while she keeps wonder and glory for all who 
approach her”, presents to the public a mixture of 
themes, ancient and modern, narrative, descriptive, and 
reflective. Her purpose is to “bring to those familiar 
with Greece” some “refreshing memory and to those 
who do not know this beautiful country an awakened 
interest”’. 

While applauding this purpose, the reviewer must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment after having read 
the book. Some of the poems, notably In the Room of 
the Funeral Stelae, Peace 1914, The Descent from 
Delphi, Aquamarine, and The Old Quest are not with- 
out poetic merit, but in general the author's enthusiasm 
seems to exceed her inspiration and leaves the reader 
cold. A love of the picturesque has produced not 
infrequently phrases the novelty of which is not 
sufficient to win commendation. One may well doubt 
the propriety of the epithet ‘“One-breasted” (page 3). 
If that is really the meaning of Amazon, the artist at 
any rate made no use of the etymology. The Epi- 
daurian Amazon is the victim of no such deformity. 
“Rose-nippled glooms of laurel and of bay” (5) hardly 
commends itself for imitation. On page 8,“‘Sea-circled” 
is surely a gratuitous adjective as applied. In the 
phrase ‘‘choragic song’’ that appears in each stanza of 
the poem entitled The Glory, the adjective is not only 
incorrectly used but fails to serve any useful purpose 
other than that of filling the line. A fondness for com- 
pound epithets doubtless has abundant warrant in the 
usage of the ancient Greeks, but “‘green-hot” (18) 
strikes the reviewer as a phrase too venturesome even 
for Euripides. ‘‘Fire-blue” (24, et passim), though 
perhaps a true description of Greek waters, seems 
artificial and ambiguous, and ‘‘monographic vase"’ (27) 
smacks rather of archaeology than of poetry. What 
are “silver quarries” and ‘“Acros-flowers” (51)? One 
has a sense of helplessness when confronted with the 
words “feeling like crystal, hid In a night-moving 
mountain” (53). What are we to say of “electric 
milk” (97)? 

In general there seems to be too much striving for the 
over-subtle, producing in the reader a feeling of 
bewilderment. Does the poem, Widowed Andromache, 
draw its inspiration from the famous scene in Iliad VI 
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or from some apocryphal situation? Is the punctua- 
tion faulty, or what is the meaning of the verses on 
page 19? The same question arises with reference to 
the last stanza on page 36 and the third stanza on page 
37. What is the meaning of ‘“‘the winged hope called 
Death” (86)? 

Of actual slips as to fact or expression, there are not a 
few. “Nike’s stylobate”’ (5) looks like a wanton 
anachronism. ‘‘Pantassa” (68) must be for Pantanassa. 
“Thy unknown sculptor” (76) seems strangely out of 
place in speaking of the Hermes of Praxiteles. There 
appears to be no warrant for the verbal use of “phal- 
anxes” (79). On page 102 we find “The Sculptor” as 
the heading of one group of verses and “‘Phidias”’ at the 
beginning of the lines succeeding, whereas it is manifest 
that the two are one. On page 110, the repeated 
“Xaire” should either be printed in Greek characters 
or spelled Chaere. Fifth century Greece was hardly 
acquainted with maize (114). “‘Tyrennian” (116) is 
unknown to the reviewer as an equivalent for Tyrian. 


University oF PENNSYLVANIA. H. Lamar Crosby. 


Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell (1916). Pp. ix+ 304; 
Map; Plate of Coins. 6 shillings. 

Anything connected with the Roman provinces to 
which the name of E. S. Bouchier is attached is sure to 
deserve attention. Mr. Bouchier revised the third 
edition of W. T. Arnold's The Roman System of 
Provincial Administration to the Accession of Con- 
stantine the Great, and his work on that book gave him 
a wide knowledge of a field in which not a great deal 
had been done except as a by-product from epigraphical 
studies. Mr. Bouchier’s two books, Life and Letters in 
Roman Africa, and Spain under the Roman Empire 
(reviewed in Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.134-135), have 
already brought him into favorable notice, and the 
book under review will certainly increase his reputation. 

The author in the title of the work now under review 
has set bounds to his field, and is freed thereby from 
the necessity of saying that he takes for granted a 
general knowledge of Syria in pre-Roman times. Mr. 
Bouchier does indeed, at the outset, give 17 pages to the 
peoples and national characteristics of Syria, pointing 
out that it is a strongly diversified country in its 
geographical features and therefore in its types of 
inhabitants. The Romans found the four chief Semitic 
peoples of Syria, Aramaeans, Phoenicians, Jews, and 
Arabs, under the governmental control of Greeks and 
Macedonians, and, with their usual tolerance of things 
they did not feel themselves able to control, were able 
without much resistance to Romanize Syria in a super- 
ficial way. The second chapter takes up the history 
and constitution of the province to the Antonine age, 
and scattered through the book are occasional references 
to Syria in early times. But it would have been easy 
and, me iudice, advantageous to have devoted a few 
pages to a succinct but readable account of early Syria. 


Every reader would be glad to know that Syria as such 
was first known under Graeco-Roman administration 
and was at first restricted to the basin of the Orontes 
river; that now Syria for the Turks is practically the 
province of Damascus, with an area of 600,000 square 
miles and a population—dense in Phoenicia and 
Lebanon, but sparse in the northern steppes—averaging 
for the whole country only 5% persons to the square 
mile. Timber was the best early export, but its place 
is now taken by wheat, silk cocoons, and fruits, which 
are shipped from Beirut (Berytus) and Alexandretta. 

The dolmens found in Syria show early settlement. 
Literary and archaeological authority puts North 
Syria in the sixteenth century before Christ under the 
Hatti of Cappadocia and postulates a Canaanite period 
in South Syria. The country was the meetingplace 
during the sixteenth century for Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian elements whose commerce was carried by the 
Phoenicians. The Tell-el-Amarna letters give us the 
political relations of Syria with Egypt during the fif- 
teenth century, and, as we know that the Egyptian 
kings got much booty on their Syrian campaigns, the 
country must have been prosperous. The Aramaean 
period in Syria is about 1000 B. C., and all the Semitic 
tongues were assimilated to the Aramaean, which held 
its place even against Greek and Latin. In 733 B. C. 
Tiglath-Pileser II overthrew Damascus, and, from that 
time on, the petty states of Syria were subservient to 
the successive world-empires, under Persia until 332, 
under Macedon until 83, belonging to Tigranes of 
Armenia 83-69, and conquered for the Romans by 
Pompey in 64-63. It became an independent Roman 
province, and a proconsulship there was most desirable. 
Antioch became the third city of the Roman Empire. 
The administration was changed several times. Under 
Hadrian Syria was made into three provinces, Syria, 
Syria Phoenice, and Syria Palestina; in the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. it was subdivided again into nine adminis- 
trative divisions, Coelesyria, with its capital Antioch, 
being the most important. 

Seleucus, satrap of Babylonia, came into possession 
of the most of Syria after the battle of Ipsus in 301 
B. C., and, twenty years later, after the fall of Lysi- 
machus, got Macedonian Asia Minor. This great area 
had been governed from three capitals, Antioch in 
Syria, Seleucia on the Tigris, and Sardes, but the 
invasion of the Galatians, the Parthian revolt, the 
Roman victory at Magnesia in 190 B. C., native revolts, 
and Diadochian dissensions gradually brought the 
Seleucid monarchy so near to disintegration that 
Lucullus and Pompey had little difficulty in getting 
control of the country, that being, however, quite a 
different thing from getting it under control. To be 
sure the Romans’ main idea was to erect Syria into a 
barrier against the oriental monarchies and to gain 
control of the trade routes to the West, and Pompey put 
this purpose well in hand by encouraging municipalities 
and by arranging a financial system. It is not hard 
to understand why the first proconsul of the new 
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province was A. Gabinius, and despite what Cicero 
says Gabinius was an excellent governor. Crassus, 
Cassius, and Antony successively made Syria the seat 
of their rapacity or intrigue, but, after Actium, Octavian 
gave special attention to Syria, settled confusion, and, 
putting the province under an imperial legate, began to 
establish stable government. During the reign of Nero 
came the great Jewish revolt, the suppression of which 
made the reputations of Vespasian and his son Titus. 
Trajan used Syria as a base during his trans-Euphrates 
campaign. Meanwhile his legate there, Hadrian, was 
getting the experience which enabled him later, when 
Emperor, to suppress the great Jewish rebellion under 
Barcochab. By the time of the Antonines the influ- 
ences, religious and moral, of the native oriental sub- 
stratum were beginning to nullify all Romanizing 
influence, and the effeminacy of the army and the 
usurpation in governmental positions foreshadowed the 
wreck of the Roman imperial system. 

The third chapter of the book has as its title, Antioch. 
Mr. Bouchier tells something about the topography 


and the folk-lore of the place, of the early relations of ’ 


Rome and Antioch, the local constitution of Senate and 
Assembly in the time of the early Empire. In connec- 
tion with the mint, we may note in passing that 
Pompey tried to bring the two Seleucid standards— 
Attic for royal, Tyrian for municipal—to the Attic. 
Several pages at the end of the chapter are given to a 
description of the shrine of Apollo at Daphne with its 
famous statue by Bryaxis, and to the Olympian festival 
inaugurated there by Claudius in place of the Daph- 
naean festival which in Seleucid times had lasted for 
forty-five days. 

Chapter IV, The Syrian Dynasties at Rome, has little 
of interest, and Chapter V, The Chief Cities of Syria, 
hurries over the history of Berytus, Damascus, Helio- 
polis (seat of the cult of Jupiter Heliopolitanus), 
Apamea, Sidon, and Tyre. The Rise and Fall of 
Palmyra, the Persian Wars of Diocletian, and his 
provincial reorganization of Syria, which brings a 
revival of Roman authority in the East, fill Chapter VI. 
Our author takes from Ezekiel the heading for Chapter 
VII, on Natural Products and Commerce: 

Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude 
of thy handiworks: they traded for thy wares with 
emeralds, purple, and broidered work, and fine linen, 
and coral, and rubies. 

Mention is made of the siliceous sand of the river 
Belus which was made into glass at Sidon, of the process 
used to get the dye from the murex and buccinum, and 
of the fine oils and balsams of the country. 

Two chapters (IX and X) are devoted to the literary 
men and literary schools of Syria, and they make rather 
a formidable showing. There was in Syria during the 
age of the Seleucids no school of literary artists such as 
Pergamum and Alexandria could boast. The poet 
Antipater of Tyre, toward the close of the second cen- 
tury B. C., heads the list of Syrian writers, and he is 
followed, about the time of the Roman annexation, by 


the poets, Meleager the epigrammatist, and Philodemus 
the Epicurean philosopher, both of Gadara. Another 
poet who attained such reputation that Cicero defended 
him against a charge of usurpation of citizen rights, the 
fee presumably to have been a poem on Cicero's 
consulship, was a native of Antioch, namely Archias, 
the client of Lucullus. The Stoic philosopher and 
historian Posidonius came from Apamea, the gram- 
marian M. Valerius Probus was a native of Berytus, 
the Jewish historian Josephus wrote on Syria and lived 
there. Every branch of Greek literature was enriched 
by Syrians from too A. D. to the time of Justinian. 
Maximus of Tyre, Cassius Longinus of Emesa, and 
Libanius of Antioch are the leading names of the Syrian 
Sophistic school of rhetoric; the union of Greek philoso- 
phy with eastern mysticism known as Neoplatonism 
had as its later exponents Porphyry, Iamblichus, Isi- 
dore, and Damascius, all Syrians; Herodian and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the secular historians, are 
Syrians; Christian literature is represented by the 
Syrians Eusebius and Chrysostomus, Euhemerism by 
Philo, and satire by the famous Lucian. At the law 
school of Berytus was a group of men who wrote in 
Latin, Papinian and Domitius Ulpianus, whose best 
work was put by Justinian in his Digest, being the most 
important. Nearly all these Syrian writers, it is true, 
left Syria because neither the Seleucids nor the Roman 
provincial governors were models of literary patrons. 

As might be expected, Religion (Chapter XI) in 
Syria was a matter of intense interest. The Semite did 
not care about religious system, as the Romans did, he 
had no mythology, as had the Greeks, but he was a 
thoroughgoing intense believer in his own tribal god, 
a monotheistic devotee. Ritual, ecstatic display, even 
debauchery at times characterize the Syrian religions. 
We find pillar saints, Christian mystics, Semitic altars 
in groves, asceticism, Babylonian triads, Isiac and 
Persian doctrines of future life, Chaldaean astrology, 
and Greek rationalism, all mixed together, making a 
sort of national pantheon composed of single gods, 
single ideas, or exclusive groups. Mr. Bouchier 
specifies as the representative deities making up the 
Syrian pantheon Jupiter Dolichenus from Asia Minor, 
Hadad and Atargatis (= Tyche), the Aramaean divine 
pair, Astarte and Adonis of Phoenicia, Marnas and 
Derceto of the Philistines, and the Arab Dusares and 
Allath. 

The last chapter deals with Architecture and the 
Arts. The author very briefly traces the growth of 
artistic development, showing that its general character- 
istics are Greek with superimposed oriental features. 
Syria had a splendid building material in the basalt of 
the volcanic district of northeast Syria (the iron bed- 
stead, nine cubits long, of Og, King of Bashan, was 
probably an ancient basalt sarcophagus). Passing 
mention is made of the Syrian sepulchral monuments, 
especially the royal tombs of Commagene, and of the 
frescoes, painting, and mosaics which are found every- 
where. 
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The book has few mistakes in it. Some words are 
spelled in antique fashion, and there are a few com- 
parisons which are not quite apropos. It is a bit 
guidebookish in style, but all in all it is a book both 
valuable and meritorious. 


VAN DeMaN MAGOFFIN. 


The Assault on Humanism. By PaulShorey. Boston. 
Atlantic Monthly Company (1917). Pp. 80. 
60 cents. 

The Atlantic Monthly Compary has made a new 
departure by publishing as the first of a series of 
important monographs which deserve more permanent 
form a reprint of an article by Professor Shorey which 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly some months ago. 

To summarize what has been said so admirably is 
the despair of the reviewer. To decry the past is an 
occupation that appeals to many minds, especially 
if they have not eyes to see. Dissatisfaction with 
things as they are has been a symptom of every age, 
and a necessary precursor of reform. There is nothing 
new in the ideas advanced by Mr. Flexner save that 
a new generation is on the stage. There are scientific 
thinkers whose utterances are not so sweeping as 
those of Herbert Spencer, whose minds are better 
poised, like John Stuart Mill, who see in the Classics 
works of transcendent merit that are not likely to 
be duplicated. But why should the twentieth-century 
boy and girl entering High School study Latin when 
there are so many subjects less remote from their daily 
lives to which they may devote their hours of study? 
Because we have inherited in large measure through 
France and England our tradition of Greco-Roman 
civilization, and, furthermore, the vocabulary which 
will become part and parcel of their daily lives was 
harnessed and adapted to literary uses by men who 
both read and wrote Latin. We cannot be too familiar 
with our own language, which must ever be adapted 
to a growing fund of ideas. English is the harmonious 
union of two distinct lines of development, Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin. How few know all its stops! Great 
is the need of Latin in the High School; it is manifold 
greater in a College worthy of the name. 

While these statemen s are truisms, their reiteration 
is necessary owing to the manner in which they are 
ignored, suppressed, or disregarded by those assailants 
of the Classics who have interests of their own to 
subserve. These assailants are like lawyers that hold 
a brief for the opposing side and strive for victory 
regardless of the means. Even the standard books in 
the field of education make excerpts from writers 
like Spencer and Huxley without at the same time 
publishing refutations by scholars of equal eminence 
on the other side. Small wonder, then, that in the 
class-rooms of professors of pedagogy to-day we have 
one-sided presentations of the subject under discussion. 

In arguing that Latin is useless, you must discrimi- 
nate between the higher and the lower utility, the 


immediate and the remote, the direct and the indirect. 
There is, furthermore, no connection between the 
equality of men before the law, which all admit, and 
the attempt to equalize the educational value of all 
subjects for all purposes. 

The dead set against ‘mental discipline’ on Mr. 
Flexner’s part is polemics, not science. Professor 
O’Shea is cleverly quoted here: ‘“‘Hewing to the line 
in manual training will make the student realize 
the necessity of hewing to the moral line in all his 
conduct.” 

A true science of education is still in the distant 
future, however fondly its votaries may believe other- 
wise. To call the modernist school an experiment 
in any scientific sense of the word is to mislead public 
opinion and prejudge the entire question. The intel- 
lectual disinterestedness of an experimenter who 
proposes to test Latin by suppressing it altogether 
inspires as little confidence as does his logic. 

In concluding his criticism of Mr. Flexner’s so-called 
Modern School, Professor Shorey wisely remarks 
that life and education are both complex. He is 
convinced of the entire sincerity of Mr. Flexner’s 
enthusiasm for the betterment of American education, 
but must withhold congratulations on his scientific 
disinterestedness. The main issue raised by Mr. 
Fiexner’s School is the survival or suppression in the 
relatively small number of our graduates in High 
Schools and Colleges of the very conception of linguis- 
tic discipline, of culture, taste, and standards. To 
declaim to the contrary is sheer waste of words. Greek 
and Latin have become mere symbols and pretexts. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and others are in equal 
disrepute. Our little systems have their day; but 
the human spirit that creates and dissolves all systems 
abides. The study of that abiding spirit is—humanism. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssIssIPrt. ALFrRep W. MILDEN. 


EX-PRESIDENT ELIOT AND LATIN 


My attention has been called to the fact that, in a 

per in The Atlantic Monthly, in February or March 
fost, in which ex-President Eljot argued against the 
compulsory study of Latin, he found it necessary 
himself to employ Latin words frequently. In the 
500 words beginning with “In the present state,"’ 
etc., page 359, column 1, the percentages of Latin 
words in the several hundreds are as follows: 41, 31, 
37, 33, 32. The average is about 35%. cs a 


CLASSICAL MEETING AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


The time of the meeting of The Classical Section 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, of which mention 
was made in Tue CLASsicaL WEEKLY 11.40 has been 
changed to 10 A.M., Saturday, December 1. The 
meeting-place is Taylor Hall. 

The general Association will be in session on Friday. 
Those who wish to attend on that day may get informa- 
tion concerning hotels or other accommodations for 
Friday night by writing to Professor Elizabeth Hazelton 


Maight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


